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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 








BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 














GIPSY LEE HEARS THE NEWS FROM OLD MARK, 


HURLOCK CHASE. 


BY G. HE. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “STORY OF A CITY ARAB.”* 
CHAPTER XX.—FIVE MONTHS AFTER, 


It was in the last week of February, and one of those 
mild, soft-blowing, and sunny days which sometimes en- 
liven that generally dreary month, and give promise of 
tter, brighter days to come. The sun shone upon the 
old Priory, with its ruins, and lighted up the gloomy 
parlour where Melly and Prissy sat, silently and tearfully 
reading a letter which lay between them on the table— 
a letter from Henry Rivers, to inform them that after 
No. 661.—Acavst 57, 1863, 





many unexpected delays he was really on the eve of: 
sailing to his distant destination, and to bid them a long 
farewell, with a promise that he would write to them 
again, and write often when that destination was reached. 
It was upon the whole a cheerful letter, full of manly 
aspirations, though it did cause the two maiden ladies to 
shed tears. 

The sun shone on Hurlock Chase, casting its bright 
beams aslant over brake and brier, woodland and waste, 
enticing hares from their snug forms, and rabbits from 
their holes, and causing a ceaseless flutter among the 
small birds overhead as they trilled to each other their 
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simple belief that the winter was past, and the rain was 
over and gone. It shone on the grey walls of “ The Hur- 
locks,” and was reflected back again from its many case- 
ments, and from the broad, glossy ivy-leaves which clung 
around them. The sunlight entered the large library 
unbidden, and discovered the cobwebs that festooned the 
rows of old folios which had found their resting-place 
there. 

It shone, too, upon the deep, still water of the furnace- 
pond, and glistened and sparkled in the foam of the 
waterfall; it glimmered in the hot mist floating above 
the iron furnace, and deadened the fierce red fires of the 
iron forge, where the forgemen were wielding their 
ponderous hammers, and making rough-ringing music 
upon the broad anvils. Once a few notes were raised 
from human throats to the metallic accompaniment, but 
they ceased at the commanding voice of Will Carter, the 
foreman. 

“Ware that, Bob Phillips; we'll have no singing 
to-day.” 

“And why not to-day, Will?” demanded Phillips, 
sullenly, and auddenly pulling up. 

“You know why, Bob, or ought to. Isn't Sam 
Austin’s girl dying, if she isn’t laying dead? and 
isn’t Tom Carey in trouble about the poor wench ?P We'll 
have no singing when a comrade is sorrering, mind ye,” 
said the foreman. 

“You are mighty tender about Tom Carey,” said the 
forgeman, discontentedly; “but have it your own way, 
Will, I don’t want to sing;” and then the work went 
on; but there was no singing in the forge that day, nor 
the next. 

That wintry sun shone also upon the prim red and 
white fronted mansion of Fairbourne Court, and, glaneing 
on Roger Gilbert’s ruddy countenance, as he stood at 
the drawing-room window with a newspaper in his hand, 
gave it for the moment quite a fiery glow. And yet 
his countenance bore an anxious look too, as he glanced 
up and down the columne of that dumpy quarto sheet 
of scant intelligence, till, apparently finding what hehad 
sought, a flaah of satisfaction gleamed from his eyes, 
while he tortured his commergial lips into a smile. 

“Good, good,” he said, turning round to his lady, 
who sat by the blazing fire, winding wool off a delieate 
fairy reel; “this is very good. ‘The ‘'Threo Sisters’ is 
off at last, She sails to-day, wind and weather per- 
mitting.” 

“The ‘Three Sisters,’ Mr. Gilbert?” responded the 
lady, interrogatively, not at all suspending her occu- 
pation. 

“The ship, the ship, my love; the ship in which, 
according to private information received, young Harry 
Rivers is going out. I am very glad that he is gone 
at last.” 

“T hope his going may be for good, Mr. Gilbert,” 
responded the lady, moodily. 

“T hope it will, my love. I don’t wish the young 
blade any harm, so he will keep out of eur way.” 

“Tam sure he has kept out of the way ever since you 
had that dreadful quarrel with him, months ago,” said 
Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Pho! my dear: you know that he has been in our 
way ever since then. Look at Clara.” 

“You shouldn’t say owr way, Mr. Gilbert; for I wash 
my hands of it entirely. It is very well if you think that 
he is out of your way, and out of Mr. Brooke’s way, at 
last; but don’t say our way—meaning mine.” 

“Why, my love,” said Mr. Gilbert, lifting his eyebrows, 
“what new fancy is this? I thought you agreed with me 
that it was a good thing that affair was off altogether— 
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that it would never do to let Clara throw herself away 
upon a beggar.” 

“Oh, I don’t want Clara to have young Rivers; and 
I dare say he is of the same mind. It will be a good 
thing if Clara ever gets well enough again to bave any. 
body.” 

“Olara will get well enough now, my dear, now that 
she knows Henry Rivers is gone right away. It was 
the sudden shock of seeing him so unexpectedly that day 
that brought on her illness; and she has been kept on 
the kivvy-vivery——”_. 

“Oh, Mr. Gilbert, pon’r!” exclaimed the lady, with 
unwonted energy: “where in the world did you eve 
learn French P” 

*T am happy to say I never learnt French, my love; 
but I know I am right about that word. And I say 
again, if Clara hadn’t been kept on the——” 

“And I say again, pon’t, Mr. Gilbert; and there's 
Olara’s bell, and I must go and see what the poor child 
wants.” And the lady rose. 

“Well, my dear, go, by all means; and if you can 
manage to let her know about the ‘Three Sisters’ 
having sailed——~" But Mrs. Gilbert was already out 
of hearing. 

The sun kept on shining. It shone upen- the gate. 
keeper’s house, and on the cheerful countenance of 
Mrs. Gower, who stood at the cottage door, with a red 
cardinal cloak over her shoulders, and a black silk 
bonnet like a miniature coal-scuttle perched upon her 
best cap of sprigged book muslin, and with high pattens 
on her feet, which increased her stature by three inches 
good. 

Mrs. Gower’s honest face was clouded now, however; 
and tears seemed ready to start from her eyes, as she 
turned round to give her final orders to a small hané- 
maiden who was vehemently rocking a wicker cradle in 
the snug room behind. 

“ Be sure to take care of the baby, Susan,” she said, 
in a sorrowful voice. 

“ Yes, mistress.” 

“ And wash the taters well after you’ve pared ‘em, and 
put *em in the pot when the clock goes eleven.” - 

“Yes, mistress.” 

“And set out the table for dinner by twelve, Susan; 
the cold pork, and the bit of bacon, and the bread, and 
the pepper and salt and mustard, and the cold apple 
pudding—there’s a good girl.” 

“ Yes, mistress.” 

“And Susan, the beer—no, you needn’t draw that. 
Gower ’ll draw it for hisself. And Susan, when baby 
wakes, you’ll—you’ll nuss him well, be sure.” 

“Yes, mistress.” 

“ And you'll make him his pap nice.” 

“ Oh yes, mistress, I reckon I will, too,” 

“'That’s a good Susan; and you'll tell Gower, when 
he comes in, that I’ve had bad news from the Wash sit! 
he went to work this morning, about poor Mary Austin, 
that she’s going very fast; and I am gone over to see if 
I can be of any help; and that I said he wouldn’t mind. 
Be sure and tell Lim ali that.” 

“Yes, mistress,” returned Susan, relapsing into her 
trisyllabic answer, the pap enthusiasm having faded 
away. ; 

“ And Susan, if any gentry comes, be quick in opening 
the gate.” 

* Yes, mistress.” i 

“ And be sure you curchy to’em. They'll take notice 
if you don’t. They’re that silly and thirsting for reverent? 
always, that honesty goes for nothing when ’tis set 9g! 





a eurohy. So mind and curehy, Susan.” 
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“Yes, mistress, I’ll do that,” said the dumpy little 
servant, somewhat impatiently; for she thought, maybe, 
that she had taken in as much instruction for that time 
as her little head could contain. 

“ And I think that’s all, Susan, only I'd like to give 
baby a kiss before I go, if ’twasn’t for the pattens (I wish 
Phileox would make some as wouldn’t clatter on the 
bricks, I do); but ’tis like they'd wake him. And, dear 
me, if I haven’t forgot my umbrella. There’s no trusting 
to these sun-shining mornings. I shouldn’t abit wonder 
if it rains before night; and Susan r 

But Susan was out of hearing. She had darted up a 
flight of stairs for the umbrella, leaving the cradle to 
rock itself the while; and just then a clatter of horses’ 
hoofs was heard approaching the gate from the outer 
road. 

“Tt isn’t the doctor,” said Mrs. Gower to herself; ‘ he 
was here last night, and—if it isn’t that Squire Brooke !” 

Mrs. Gower’s disgust, however, did not prevent her 
from hastening to unlatch the great gate and throw it 
open, just as the horseman had reined in his steed. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Gower,” said the gentleman. 
“You have good news for me, I hope. But eh—what’s 
the matter? You have been crying. Nothing wrong at 
the house, is there ?” 

“ Nothing that I know of, Mr. Brooke.” 

“The young lady—Miss Clara—have you heard:how 
she is to-day P” Ee 

“T have heard nothing this morning, sir; but jester 
day afternoon the doctor told me, as he was going away, 
that Miss Clara is getting on bravely.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, Mrs. Gower. Good morn- 
ing.’ And so he rode on briskly towards Fairbourne 
Court; and we have to record that, in spite of her pru- 
dential instructions to Susan, Mrs. Gower forgot to drop 
her courtesy till the gentleman was almost out of sight, 
and thus added another illustration to the true saying, 
that “it is easier to preach than to practise.” 

So far, even then, from dropping a courtesy, Jason 
Brooke was no sooner out of earshot than Mrs. Gower 
broke out indignantly in the following words :— 

“ He’s a heartless, selfish man, that’s what he is; and 
you may tell him I say so, anybody that likes. Yes, 
much he cared about my having been crying; and much 
he cared to know what my trouble was, when he knew it 
hadn’t anything to do with Miss Gilbert. Would Harry 
Rivers have gone by like that? I know he wouldn't; 
for he had always a kind word for a poor body, always, 
and would have done anything a’most to comfort a poor 
creeter in trouble. But this man—this! why, he has get 
that writ on his brazen facg which I wouldn’t trust to 
for so much as putting a poor dog into his power. And 
to think of Miss Clara—well, ’tis a queer world.” And 
Mrs. Gower’s little black silk bonnet was thrown back 
with such a violent toss of the head, it was a wonder the 
strings under her chin were not snapped asunder. She 
courtesy to Jason Brooke, though he was lord and master 
of Hurlock Chase! catch her doing it. 

And then, to calm her indignation, and without 
speaking again to Susan, who, having brought out her 
mistress’s umbrella, had retreated into the cottage, 
Mrs. Gower set off at a great pace on her four miles’ 
walk to the Wash, with her gown skirt drawn up 
through the pocket-hole, to keep it out of the dirt, and 
her tall pattens carrying her safely over the puddles in 
the road. 

CHAPTER XXI.—THE CARPENTER'’S YARD AT THE WASH, AND 

GIPSY LEE, 
It was a very pretty rustic cottage, with a high roof of 
thick straw thatch, and a great stack of red brick chimneys 
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rising high above the ridge; not an ugly square mass 
of brick and mortar, but an ornamental tower of many 
angles, after the manner of a miniature fortification. 
The cottage itself was not a straight, right-lined, quad- 
rilateral figure, with equal opposite sides, but consisted 
of two parallelograms placed at right angles with each 
other like the letter L. Thus it had two fronts, which 
were very white with periodical coats of whitewash, and 
two doors, both opening out upon a square paved court; 
the other two sides of the court being shut in with 
wooden rails, bright green, a swing-gate giving access 
to the court-yard from the road beyond. 

A latticed porch, likewise painted bright green, and 
serving as a support to the weak and trailing branches 
of a summer rose-tree, gave access to one of the doors of 
the cottage, and thence into a brick-floored kitchen or 
living-room, from the wide casement of which was a 
pleasant view of the road dipping down into a valley, 
where it was lost in the broad, shallow stream of the 
Wash, until, gradually emerging from this watery bed, 
it ascended the slope of the opposite hill. Also, looking 
across the court, a spectator at this window had a side 
view of the second door and of the window close by. In 
this window were displayed some signsand tokens of com- 
merce, consisting of red earthen pans; a string of tin nut- 
meg-graters, ditto of mouse-traps ; sundry balls of twine 
and packthread ; coils of rope-yarn ; a dozen pipes, in the 
military attitude called crossing bayonets; packets of 
pins in rows, and of tape in dark purple paper wrappers; 
saucers displaying two or three samples of sugar; and 
two cabbage-nets suspended by nails from the upper 
part of the window-frame, and filled, one with children’s 
balls, the other with tops. Looking over the door of 
this branch or limb of the cottage, the stranger would 
have read as follows :— 

“Samuel Austin: Licensed Dealer in Tea, Tobacco, 
and Snuff. Also sells Haberdashery and Straw Hats. 
Also Ironmongery and Earthenware, and all sorts of 
Grocery. Also Bread and Flour. Also Bacon and 
Pickled Pork.” 

Notwithstanding this multifarious list of commodi- 
ties, it may be supposed that Samuel Austin’s trade must 
necessarily have been on a small scale. Indeed, the fore- 
mentioned spectator, if a stranger to those parts, and 
rash in drawing inferences and arriving at conclusions, 
would probably have mentally suspected Samuel Austin 
of lunacy in making so preposterous and hopeless an 
attempt to keep the wolf from his door. But in reality 
Samuel Austin was a far-seeing and calculating man; 
and the little shop had for many years drawn a sufficient 
amount of custom from the scattered population, for 
miles around, not only to justify his original speculation, 
but to give colouring to the general opinion that he had 
very comfortably feathered his nest. 

It is to be understood, however, that Samuel Austin’s 
well-stocked shop (which was entirely under the manage- 
ment and governance of his matronly wife) was only 
subsidiary to his more mechanical occupation. Behind 
his cottage, and open to the road, was a range of work- 
shops, with an extensive timber-yard, of which he was 
owner, and wherein was carried on, by himself and two 
workmen, the profitable business of carpenter and wheel- 
wright; the second branch especially of this handicraft 
being rendered perpetually brisk by the wretched state 
of all country roads of that date. 

Our sketch of Samuel Austin’s homestead would be 
incomplete were we to omit mention of a large and 
flourishing garden at the back of his workshops, well 
stocked with fruit-trees, and otherwise showing, even in 
February, manifold marks of careful and skilful cultiva- 
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tion, as well as of a prudent regard to ulterior profit. 
One of these signs, and not the least, was a row of bee- 
hives—the stock hives for the coming summer—well 
sheltered from the colder blasts of winter by the work- 
shops, against which they were ranged. And, on the 
sunny morning of which we have already spoken, a low 
buzzing might have been heard from within the hives, 
indicating that those colonies of industrious workers had 
been roused from their enforced inaction by the unwonted 
warmth of that spring day. As, however, the entrances 
to the hives had been stopped up with clay, the commo- 
tion led to no practical results—not an entirely unknown 
phenomenon in other and larger hives. 

Bright and warm as was the morning, its beams fell 
dead and cold on human hearts at the Wash. It seemed 
almost cruel mockery of their grief for the sun to shine 
at all that day. 

“T never thought I should live to see this trouble 
come upon our master and missus—I never thought it 
till of late; and now ’tis come it dazes me like,” almost 
sobbed old Mark Castle, the wheelwright, as he leaned 
heavily on the adz with which he had been working, 
while he wiped his shaggy, grizzled eyebrows with the 
back of his horny hand. “ Fifty years, boy and man, I 
have worked in this shed, before master was master, but 
never have seen a day like this afore. I had thought 
that it would ha’ been my turn first.” 

A tall, loose-limbed, olive-complexioned man, forty 
years old or thereabout, was Mark’s only auditor. Coal- 
black smooth and silky hair, fine as a woman’s, hung over 
his dark eyes in long locks, which, like a woman’s, might 
readily have been coaxed to curl. He was habited in a 
ragged grey military coat that hung almost to his heels; 
and this, being-thrown open, disclosed a waistcoat of 
purple plush, and drab cord continuations, with leather 
leggings—all standing woefully in need of repair. He 
was lounging against the door-post of the workshop, 
with a heavy whip in his hand, and dividing his attention 
between the old mechanic and a horse harnessed with 
ropes to a caravan standing in the road. On the cara- 
van was an inscription to the effect that it was the pro- 
perty of Moses Lee. 

“Your turn will come soon enough, old man,” said 
the gipsy; “but do you mean to say that the young 
woman is dead P” 

“Not dead, but dying. It wasn’t thought she could 
live over the night; but she did, poor wench, and lays 
and breathes, that’s all. They say she may last out 
now till night comes again ; but she never can see another 
morning.” 

“Tt is what we must all come to, Mark,” said the 
gipsy, with a shade of concern on his swarthy counte- 
nance; “ some sooner, some later; some on soft beds in 
dainty chammers, and some under a hedge, with only a 
blanket tent between ’em and the sky, like as my girl 
died, a year ago. But perhaps you think, old man, that 
a gipsy wench is of no ’count—that such as me and my 
woman don’t mourn for the dead, though they be bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” 

“ God forbid I should think so, Moses,” returned the 
wheelwright: “we are all flesh and blood, sure, and 
have got hearts to feel. To my thinking, if there’s any- 
where the rich and the poor meet together more than 
anywhere else, it is when it comes to dying.” 

“Ah, there is not much difference then!” said the 
gipsy. ‘ 

“The difference comes arterwards, Moses; and then 
it won’t be betwixt the rich and the poor, but betwixt 
them as fear God and them as don’t fear him,” said 
Mark Castle, solemnly. 





The gipsy curled his lip, and for a moment was silent. 
When he spoke the momentary look of scorn had dis- 
appeared, though the tone of his voice expressed a slight 
degree of resentment, as he said— 

“TI suppose there will be never a gipsy in your heaven, 
old man P” 

“God forbid I should think so, Moses Lee,” again 
exclaimed the wheelwright: “what is it the Bible tells 
us about ‘a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues,’ 
standing before the throne andbefore the Lamb? There'll 
be gipsies there, among the all kindreds and people, I 
reekon, Moses, to make up the number of the redeemed 
all complete.” 

The gipsy’s countenance changed ina moment. “I 
wonder whether, when she goes above, she will meet 
along with my Judith there,” he said, reflectively. 

“Why not, Moses? I have heard her say—she as is 
a-dying now, poor love!” replied Mark, with a convul- 
sive sob—“I have heard her say that there was great 
hope in your Judith’s death. It wasn’t for nothing, I 
am sure and positive, that our Mary—the Lord bless her 
and take her to his own blessed presence!” Here the 
old man fairly broke down, and turned away to hide his 
strong emotions; but, presently conquering his weak- 
ness, he returned to the subject. “ No, it wasn’t for 
nothing that our dear love used to go every day a’most, 
rain or shine, all the way to Marley Heath, to read the 
blessed Bible to your poor Judith when she lay ill.” 

“Tn that very carriwan,” said the gipsy, softly, and 
impatiently brushing his long black hair off his forehead 
with one hand, while, with his whip in the other, he 
pointed to the shaky old vehicle in the road. “Yes, 
many’s the time the good young creature climbed up 
into that cart, and sot down in all the smoke and mess, 
to talk good words to poor Judith ; and many’s the time 
she brought nice comforting things, and broth, and 
gruel, and puddings, to feed her with, and fed her too 
with her own hands. And when poor Judy couldn't 
abear the smoke and the muck any longer, and begged 
and prayed to be lifted down and laid on the grass under 
the hedge, so that she might see the sun and the clouds 
and the sky afore she died, and might die easy, didn’t 
your young missus come and sit aside her under the 
blanket tent, and hold her hand, and pray down on her 
knees when she had done reading the good book? And 
didn’t she say to me, when ’twas all over—‘ Moses,’ she 
said, ‘ poor Judith is gone where they aren’t hungry any 
more, nor a-dry, and where the great God wipes off their 
tears.’ That is what she said, old man,” 

“And that’s what she said to me when she came 
home. Ah, Mary was strong and hearty then! and 
little I thought I should live to see this day.” 

“T reckon there’s nothing I can do to be of any use 
to master or missus; no arrand to goanywhere. I would 
be glad if there was anything I could do for ’em,” said 
the gipsy. 

“T don’t know of anything, Moses; but ’tis kind of 
you to think of it; and I'll let master and missus know 
as you made the offer.” 

“I am going up by Fairbourne,” continued Moses 
Lee; “and if there was wanted a message sent to missus’s 
sister up there, I would take it.” 

“Thank ye, Moses, thank ye,” said Mark; “and 
they’d have been glad of the offer; but Mrs. Gower 1s 
sent for, and I reckon she is come by this time: not 
that she can do any good; but it was right to let her 
know that Mary was going fast, which was done two or 
three hours ago. And likewise Tom Carey was sent 
for: his blind sister Marty went for him last night: 
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Marty has been here a good deal of late, waiting on poor 
Mary; and ’tis wonderful how she gets about, and 
makes herself helpful, blind as she is. She went, all by 
herself, to Robin’s Hurst last night,” continued Mark, 
who seemed to seek relief for his over-burdened heart in 
talking, though to a gipsy. 

“TI know her; I have seen her often,” said Moses; 
“and a shame it would be if anybody ever thought harm 
to her even. And so Tom Carey is down here, too? 
Well, he is a good chap enough, but kind o’ rough 
sometimes. We had some words one night about my 
taking that silly Zeke of his to our camp; but I didn’t 
mind. And ’tis true, then, that he was to have married 
your young mistress P” 

“Yes, true enough; but ’twasn’t to be, you see; and 
we must say ‘ God’s will be done.’ ” 

The gipsy took a few lounging strides to his vehicle 
in the road, as though willing to break up the conference. 
But he suddenly stopped short, and retraced his steps. 

“Tl do it,” he said to himself; “I’ll do it while I 
am in the mind. I want you to give a message to 
Tom Carey, Mark,” he said to the workman. “ Will 
you promise P” 

“Sartin, Moses; what is it? Not this? he won’t 
thank you for this bit of ware, I reckon,” he added, as 
the gipsy took from his pocket an old, battered pewter 
tobacco-box, and held it up to the light. 

“You knew Tom Previst?” said the gipsy, without 
replying to Mark’s disparaging observation. 

“Him as they called Tom the gunsmith? Him as 
was sent over seas for half-killing his wifeP Yes, 
surely.” 

“This was his baccy-box: there’s his name, or part 
of it, on the lid. You can read; I can’t: what does it 
say P” 

Mark took the box in his hand. “There are two 
letters,” he said, “and very well cut too. Ah! Tom 
was a good hand at that work, on gun-locks and such- 
like. And these are the two first letters of his name— 
Tt. PB” 

“So I have heard,” said the gipsy. “Well, how- 
somever, ‘'om Previst gave me that box the day after 
he was convicted, and that’s the last I sawof him. Now 
you give that box te Tom Carey.” 

“T'll do it, Moses; but I dunno as Tom Carey will 
think much of it. He didn’t of Tom the gunsmith, any- 
how, for I have heard him say as much. I'll do your 
bidding, however.” 

“You will be safe in doing it,” said Moses, and added, 
a little scornfully, “the box won’t pison you nor him. 
But that isn’t the message. ‘Tell him from me that he 
is too free of his tongue sometimes ; but I don’t bear him 
any ill-will for that. Tell him, too, that I know he has 
got enemies, though he mayn’t think it. You under- 
stand, old man P” 

Mark nodded. “I'll tell him,” he said. 

“And this is my message: give him to understand 
that he is to keep that box safe; and if ever he wants 
any help, day or night, summer or winter, sunshine or 
storm, and he will send that box to me, or to any of the 
Lees, far or near, help shall come to him. Will you tell 
Tom Carey that ?” 

“Tis a funny message; and I reckon that Tom 
Carey’ll trust more to helping his own self, whatever 
may happen. But I'll give it, Moses.” 

_“ And tell him that it isn’t so much out of love to 
him, as for the memory of her as was to have been his 
wife, that I make this promise. Will you tell him that, 
old man ?” 


“Yes, yes; he shall have the message and the box 





too, Moses,” said the workman, rather impatiently ; “ but 
why don’t you tell Tom Carey himself all thisP you 
know him well enough, and have yoked together before 
now, by all accounts.” 

“Yes, and may again; and we have had words, and 
may again. And maybe he would fling my offer back in 
my face if I made it. And for Mary Austin’s sake——” 

“* Well, well, it shall be done, Moses. I don’t under- 
stand it; but maybe you do; and maybe Tom will. Tll 
do it, anyhow.” 

“°Tis curious,” said Mark Castle to himself, when the 
gipsy had departed; “ but there may be more. mean- 
ing in it than I can fathom; and these gipsies know of 
a many secrets all the country over. Yes, I’ll give Tom 
Carey the message, and a warning too. But ’tis little 
he’ll think of it now, with this trouble on his mind.” 

Mark put the box into his pocket, and took up the 
adz, which he had dropped. There was work to be 
done, and he would try to do it. He struck a few 
strokes ; but the effort was too great, and he cast from 
him the tool, and, sinking on to a rough timber-bulk at 
the outside of the workshop, he covered his face with his 
hands, and abandoned himself to the grief which his 
conversation with the gipsy had for the time checked. 

It might have been an hour, it might have been two 
hours, but in all that time Mark Castle had not moved. 
He longed to go to his master’s door and ask for tidings 
of the dying girl, but he feared to hear what he knew 
the answer must be; and so he sat and sat, and the 
sun-dial in the yard was beginning to cast its shadow 
eastward, when a hand was laid on Mark’s shoulder. He 
roused himself and looked up. 

“Mrs. Gower! dear heart! You need not tell me,” he 
added in a husky voice, “ for ’tis writ in your face.” 

“°Tis all over, Mark,” cried the good woman, hys- 
terically. 

“The Lord’s will be done. I knowed it must be; 
but—yes, the Lord’s will be done,” groaned the old 
man. 





AT THE RIVER’S MOUTH. 


WE are out for a morning’s ramble, with no eonscious 
intention of visiting any particular spot, or of preferring 
one point of the compass to another. A gentle breeze, 
redolent of the salt water, is blowing over the downs, 
and, attracted by that, this hot day, rather than by any- 
thing else, we pursue our somewhat erratic course in the 
face of it. We cross the downs, now in the grateful 
shadow of an avenue of elm and old ash-trees, now knee- 
deep in fern and long wild grass; then we are wan- 
dering through green lanes, where the sunlight but 
sparsely spots the pathway here and there, so dense is 
the foliage above; then we are climbing wooded bluffs, 
where in parts the tertiary rocks crop out at an angle, 
forming rough cairnlike masses of purple and red, con- 
trasting gaily with the bright summer verdure. Anon 
we emerge into a carriage-road winding pleasantly 
between ranks of oak and chestnut, elm and beech, and 
affording occasional outlooks upon the broad channel of 
the Severn and ranges of mountains, blue and grey, piled 
onits farther shore. The road conducts us to a lordly 
park, whose gates stand open, and whose wide pastures, 
smooth-shaven as a lawn and dotted with thousands of 
immemorial trees, where herds of dun-coloured kine are 
ruminating in the shade, slope gently downwards in the 
direction of a secluded village. The village is asleep in 
the sun, and we traverse it almost from end to end, 
meeting with no other evidence of its human habitation 
than the prattle of some infant voices proceeding from 
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an inclosed garden, whose thick fence shuts it in from 
view. Crossing the churchyard, thick with graves, and 
following thence a yard-wide track through a corn-field, 
where the golden wheat stands high as our shoulders, 
and ready for the sickle, we come out upon the river’s 
marge, where the Avon, after its hundred miles or so of 
lazy meandering, debouches into the muddy firth which 
connects it with old Ocean. 

At this point the scene changes like the sudden shift- 
ing of a panoramic exhibition. To the right the brown 
water stretches away as far as the eye can penetrate, in 
one unlovely flat. ‘The breeze, which on the downs 
waved the crinkled ferns and rustled the foliage, seems 
here to be stricken dead; there is not a ripple on the 
water; and the heavy breakers, that come at intervals 
lumping on the shore, are the result of neither wind nor 
tide, but are occasioned by the paddles of a sooty-looking 
tug, which is thrashing away in mid-channel in the des- 
perate attempt of towing half a dozen laden colliers out 
into deep water. To the left the view is as different as 
can well be. There the river is shut in by high ground 
overgrown with woods, and the lush green foliage comes 
down to the very edge of the stream; or vivid strips of 
green meadow-land creep down to the margin, fringing 
the muddy strait with a border of emerald. Directly in 
front of us, on the other bank, stands a little town—the 
dingiest cluster of rotting brick and rough stone—with 
hardly a house in it whose roof rises twenty feet above 
the soil, and fronting the river with a long, irregular sea- 
wall, upon which the storms have beaten with but too 
visible effect. 

At the sound of “ Boat a-hoy!” voluntarily shouted 
on our behalf by an urchin who seems to rise mysteri- 
ously from the drift and lumber that strew the shore, 
and which is responded to on the other side by cries of 
“ Now, Charley, look alive!” the ferryman bestirs him- 
self, and in a few moments his boat is paddling towards 
us. During his leisurely approach we have ample oppor- 
tunity for studying his physiognomy ; but wemake little 
by the chance, for Charley’s face will not be described 
by any terms we have at command: he is neither dark 
nor fair, neither old nor young, neither grave nor gay, 
neither good-humoured nor surly ; in short, he is to be 
described only by negatives—being nothing but a boat- 
rowing automaton, as far as we can see, and not compar- 
able to anything we have seen before. His eyes and his 
lips are of the same no-colour; his complexion would be 
flattered by comparison with a smoked herring; and, as 
for his costume, it appears to have been built up about 
him by the gradual appropriation of tatters shaken by 
the wind from the scarecrows of the district. But 
Charley is civil, and grateful for his fee, and is careful 
both to embark and to land us without soil from the mire. 
Our landing is watched with apparent interest by groups 
of both sexes, who are lounging on the parapet of the 
sea-wall, the terrace in the rear of which seems to be 
the favourite promenade. ‘The males are mostly, if not 
all of them, seamen on the look-out, who have not only 
the air of men who have nothing to do, but of men 
inured to doing nothing, which is a far more dismal 
spectacle to behold. Some are smoking short pipes, 
some spelling over the columns of an old newspaper; 
some are spying through battered telescopes; and not a 
few are fast locked in sleep. ‘The women stand or sit 
with folded arms and lack-lustre eyes, talking but little ; 
they appear at the doors and the windows, up-stairs and 
down, and we are soon aware that they outnumber the 
men three or four fold, most of them being the wives of 
sailors who are absent at sea. More numerous still are 
the children, who, of all ages, from two up to ten or 





twelve, crowd the place in all directions. They rolland 
tumble together in heaps in the dust; they dabble in 
the water, or wade in it up to their knees; they strip 
and roll themselves in the river slime till they are black 
as negroes, and then purify themselves with a plunge, 
repeating the process over and over with high glee and 
shouting. 

Advancing into the town, we are struck with the 
oddity of its appearance, and are at a loss what to make 
of it. It is not a trading town, for there is no industry 
or craft going on; it is not a fishing town, and it is not 
a ship-building town, though it appears to have been 
both at some period of its history; for on the banks of 
the little mud creek which stretches up into the heart of 
it there lie, high and dry, some few fishing-boats given 
over to the rot; and, higher up, a few decaying knee- 
timbers half-sunk in the brown ooze, and perishing ere 
they were ever hewn to shape, proclaim that the ship- 
builder’s craft was once exercised here. The sole em- 
ployment now, so far as we can see, seems to be that of 
washing. The sight of women at the wash-tub meets us 
everywhere: they are washing in-doors and out of doors, 
washing up-stairs and down-stairs, on the flat roofs of 
sheds, in odd corners of standing ground, in bedrooms, 
on outside landing-places, in little back gardens, and on 
board the stranded vessels; and everywhere the drying- 
lines are stretched, and the groves of linen are baking 
in the sun. The little back by-ways of the town—one 
can hardly call them streets, for they are scarcely pene- 
trable by anything so large as a donkey-cart—presenta 
singular spectacle. ‘lhe majority of the houses are cen- 
turies old, and were originally partly of brick and partly 
of the bluish limestone of the neighbouring rocks, of 
which latter material were formed the roads and flagged 
pathways. Of many of the tenements the staircases are 
outside the walls, and built up with unhewn stone, lead- 
ing to sleeping-chambers the entrance to which is both 
door and window. A round number of the dwellings 
appear to have dropped into the position they occupy by 
accident, the rear or the side of one fronting the corner 
of another, and almost touching it; while the intervals 
which should be inclosed and cultivated as gardens are 
left open as thoroughfares, or abandoned as receptacles 
of rubbish. The centuries of rain and sun and change 
able weather have split and torn the once solid stone 
work into innumerable fragments, which would crumble 
into heaps upon the attempt to displace them. The 
weather is close and sultry; doors and windows are 
wide open, and the women are sitting in groups in the 
open air in the shadow of the close winding thorough- 
fares. Many of them are young and good-looking, 
evidently servant-girls who have married sailors, and 
whose weary longing looks tell you that their husbands 
are far away. Some few are widows whom the sea has 
deprived of their protectors, and whom the direst poverty 
has overtaken, and who, with their pale-faced little ones, 
are battling with hunger and want. All are idle, save 
those at the wash-tub, and the majority are ina reckless 
state of déshabillé which is anything but pleasant to 
witness. Of commerce the little town boasts next to 
nothing. After searching it through, the only shops 
discoverable are the butcher’s, the baker’s, and two or 
three half-furnished casements of general chandlery, the 
staple of which seems to be treacle, tea, sugar, tobacco, 
and tallow candles. 

More by accident than design we penetrate at length 
to the outskirts of the town, and suddenly find ourselves 
in what appears to be the “ West End,” or aristocratic 
quarter. This is a rather long rank of the minutest of 
snug cottages, bearing no slight resemblance to the sterns 
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of a number of small vessels mooredinarow. They owe 
this similarity to their sitting-room windows, which, 
projecting considerably, are all rounded like the cabin 
windows in the stern of a ship, and are painted some- 
what in the same style, with dead-lights at the sides and 
surmounting the upper panes. One does not seem in- 
clined to enter them as one would a house, but rather to 
hail the watch and clamber on board them, as one would 
at sea; and it would assuredly be a disappointment, after 
getting in, to find we were not between-decks, and to miss 
the main hatchway and the companion-ladder. The 
rounded windows look out upon a garden fence of 
mingled quickset and pitchy staves, from which they 
are separated by a narrow foot-path. These tight little 
tenements are the perfection of tidiness, and are probably 
the homes of the mates and captains of the small coasters 
which ply in the neighbouring channel, and whose wives 
and daughters form the upper classes of the place, and 
without doubt lead the fashions among their humbler 
neighbours. 

Returning by way of the little muddy creck that leads 
down to the ferry, we full in with old Ben Block, who 
sits on a dilapidated figure-head, moodily sucking at the 
stump of a black pipe from which the tobacco is all burnt 
out. Ben casts a fishy eye up at the flag-staff as we 
draw near, and mechanically we do the same. “ Wess 
by norrad,” growls Ben; and then, catching us with his 
eye, like that other “ ancient mariner,” he begins a yarn 
which might be as long as his metrical prototype’s, if we 
had leisure to listen, and which certainly is not a whit 
more cheerful, “Oh,” says Ben, “this here place is 
a-gone clean to ruin since I were a lad, and that’s more’n 
fifty year agone. I mind the time when there was a tidy 
bit o’ money allays changin’ hands in the town, an’ not 
half the mouths to feed. They says in the papers as the 
country is a prosp’rin’, but we don’t see nothin’ o’ that 
down here. Why, I tell yer honner, there’s purty 
nigh three thousand people livin’ here, little and big, an’ 
nothin’ for ’em to do. There ain’t no work to be come 
by, o’ no sort, for man, ooman, nor child—leastways not 
what’s worth the doin’. Most every farden o’ the money 
that’s spent here is just what the wives is allowed to 
draw on their husban’s’ ’count: it’s precious little besides, 
I can tell yer, ’sept when some o’ the boys comes home 
for a spell. I was bred for a pilot, I was, and many a 
ten poun’, and for the matter o’ that a twenty poun’ too, 
I've had in my young days for takin’ a vessel up the 
river or down the channel; but that’s all clean gone 
now: I don’t get a vessel in a twel’mo’th, what wi’ the 
tug-owners and the steamers, and I dunno what all. But 
there, taint no use talkin’, wuss luck. Yer honner couldn't 
spare an old salt the price of a screw, could yer?” 

Judging by the general aspect both of the place and 
its inhabitants, old Ben Block’s complaints are but too 
well founded, and the little town at the river’s mouth 
affords in its decadence a melancholy contrast to the 
thriving and prosperous places which have latterly arisen 
elsewhere. 

And now Charley paddles us across the river once 
more, in company with one of the poor widows and her 
two children; and we note that the stony-faced man has 
a tender heart, for he is gentle as a girl with the children, 
and takes no fee from the mother. 





ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REGULAR SWI8S ROUND.” 
IX.—BEX TO WEYMOUTH. 
We did not go straight from one of these places to the 
other, for we took in by the way a sojourn of a few days 








at two of the pensions in the neighbourhood, Champery 
and Chardonne. Places of this sort, where an inn 
constitutes the village—or at least the only part of the 
village capable of sheltering the tourist--are becoming 
more common every year, and therefore I will pause to 
speak a word more about them before we return to 
England. 

But first we spent a Sunday at Bex. Our inn, the 
“Hétel Orochet,” which proved to be reasonable and com- 
fortable, lay somewhat outside the place, and had a gar- 
den whence there were fine views of the Dent du Midi, 
Dent du Morcle, etc., and where several English families 
seemed to be living in a very soviable way, the young 
folks singing under one of the trees, or walking about 
with a strong atmosphere of home about them, and many 
local allusions. Indeed I believe that some were per- 
manent residents. 

Bex is a pretty place, the views of the mountains over 
the trees being very pleasing. It seems as if set in an 
amphitheatre, and surprised me by the beauty of its 
scenery. 

The service was held in the church 6f tho place, after it 
had been used by the natives. I really thik, though, that 
such a small handful as can worship together i many of 
these foreign towns had better meet in an apptopriately 
fitted room, than risk the depressing sight of @ score of 
people in a wilderness of sounding Whitewash. The 
congregation at Bex occupied about one-twenticth part 
of the building. 

Next mortiing we went to St. Matirrico, and from 
St. Maurice to Monthey, by rail. This required us to 
take tickets and register our laggage twice, though the 
first journey lasted two minutes and a half, and the 
latter two minutes. St. Maurice has been famed for its 
bridge. Here the valley of the Rhone is nipped up toa 
narrow gorge, which served in past years to check the 
progress ofan army. Now it marks a point of contact 
between the cantons of Vaud and the Valais. Arriving 
at Monthey, we hired one of the native cars, and set off 
without more ado to Champery, a village about three 
hours up the Val d’Illiers, at the foot of the Dent du 
Midi. It was hot, and our driver took prodigious eare 
not to distress his horse or himself. Going up hill this 
was shown by walking, or rather crawling, and going 
down hill by the application of a break to the wheels, 
which was put on by a littie winch, like the handle of a 
coffee-mill, under his seat. I called it a coffee-mill, and 
he seized hold of the resemblance at once. When we 
came to a slight descent, “ Coffee-mill again,” said he, 
and screwed away under his coat-tails. There are two 
villages before you get to Champery, but we stayed only 
for a few minutes at one, Trois Torrents. ‘The scenery 
of the valley is pretty. Pasture, rock, torrent, and pine, 
mark it as Swiss; but we compared it with others, and 
said, “ No doubt—it is very pretty!’ However, here 
we were for a day or two, and if we had been able to find 
better accommodation, we should have liked the place 
more than we did. One incident coloured the whole of 
my impressions, and gave an unpleasant tinge to the 
view. It was this:—I was walking slowly in front, with 
my coat on my arm, when I looked over into the yard of 
a wayside chalet, and saw a pig—a well-conditioned, 
sensual-eyed pig—lying in the shade. At that moment 
his owner approached with a thick stake in his hand. 
There was nothing in this: but he killed the pig with it 
suddenly. All at once he whirled his bludgeon in the 
air, and brought it down on piggy’s forehead, making 
him into pork with a blow. It was a murder. No 
doubt the victim suffered less than those which sqneak 
so horribly at the knife. He made no sign of dislike 
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whatever; but there was an air of felonious violence 
about the process which would have made me feel 
hardly safe in the company of such a butcher. 

When we got to Champery we found the “ Hétel de 
la Dent du Midi” quite full. There was really not room 
to lodge a child in it. Guests had already overflowed, 
and were sleeping in chalets about the village, and even 
in the village school-room, or town-hall, as it was called, 
at any rate where the desks were piled up behind a cur- 
tain at the end. There is, however, another little inn, 
the “ Croix Fédérale,” which took usin. Our apartment 
was the top slice of a garret, shaped something like a 
square hat-box, and so low that it was hardly safe, for 
the skin of your knuckles, to brush your hair without 
kneeling down. This was the only chance we had, though, 
of a lodging, and we should therefore have been pleased 
enough had we been obliged to dress on all-fours. The 
crowded state of the place was the result of over-prais- 
ing. The guide-books said that it was delightful, and 
up the tourists crawled in shoals, till the poor bump- 
kins of the village wondered what ever had happened to 
their home. It is pretty enough, no doubt, and has a 
vast number of lovely and available walks; but the 
business of the inn, to.which we moved next day, was 
carried on in a scrambling way, the landlord being, we 
thought, rather more fond of billiard-playing than was 
consistent with proper attention to his guests. I must 
say, however, that, considering the unknown loneliness 
of the place a few years ago, it now is, or was when we 
were there, more lively than any we visited. The peo- 
ple were sociable, and all made the best of rather scanty 
fare. 

We arrived at Champery the day before the festival 
of its patron saint, St. Theodule. There was evidently 





something coming off. I looked into the church, which 
was close to our little hotel, and found the sexton dust- 
ing everything within reach of a feather-brush at the 
end of a long stick. A monk came up from the valley 
on a mule to help in the morrow’s performances. The 
curé fidgeted in and out of his house, which was be- 
tween us and the church. The bells went mad. Aman 
up in the tower played carillons till we were all heartily 
tired of them. Somebody said that he had the bell- 
ropes tied to his elbows, hands, and feet, and kicked up 
in the air like an angry spider in the middle of his web. 
No doubt, however, he merely laid about him with a 
couple of hammers. It would have been impossible for 
any one to have put himself into such musical convulsions 
as to produce what we heard by any other mode of tune- 
chiming. 

Next morning the festivities were begun by a brass 
band, at the monstrous hour of three o’clock. It was 
pitch-dark. Our windows were open. There was no 
sound but the splashing of a little wooden fountain in 
the garden of the inn, and the distant drawl of the tor- 
rent at the bottom of the valley, when all at once the 
band brayed the whole village out of its sleep. This 
done, they took care not to let us off again. The blast 
of the instruments was apparently a signal to the bells, 
for they woke up all at once—-and to the cannon of the 
place, for they were fired irregularly from this time 
throughout the forenoon. They were not cannon, how- 
ever, so much as machines for burning gunpowder 
noisily. They served no other purpose, and were more 
like common office pewter inkstands than anything else. 
A row of these was set in the middle of the road, the 
well of the inkstand being charged and a fuse stuck in 
the side pen-hole. There seemed to be no rule in the 
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firing of these. Every now and then there was a bang, 
and the little boys rejoiced. Besides the cannon, bells, 
and band, there were occasional tootings from private 
horns, till at last the sounds merged into the street songs 
and cries of those—a good many, I am sorry to say— 
who ended a day of festivity with too many glasses of 
kirsehwasser. 

There is much authority of some kind exercised by 
thepriest here. He is especially severe on the subject of 
imovations in dress, and forbids crinoline, apparently 
with success. Some of the women, indeed, go to the 
other extreme, and wear bond fide jacket and trousers, 
precisely like a boy, while they are engaged in tending 
cows upon the mountains. The “costume” of the valley 
is unbecoming: high waists, dark frieze gowns, and hat- 
like caps, mark the women; while the men wear tail- 
ceats, singularly ill-fitting, and great gills, like blipkers, 
of coarse linen. 

The chief expedition from this place is the ascent of 
the Dent du Midi. It is fatiguing, because you have to 
timb a good deal of loose shale. We did not go up, 
but several did while we were there, and spoke of the 
view as magnificent. From Champery there are two or 
three passes into French Switzerland, that into the 
valley of Sext being most frequently taken. We walked 
to the top of it and back one day, at least J—— and I 
lid; but the Aeggischorn and its surroundings blot out 
the impression of these lesser views. I feel bound to 
ay, however, that we had heard so much about the 
Very great beauty of Champery before we visited Switzer- 
land this year, that we were perhaps unjustly disap- 
Pented when we came to see it. I can well imagine, 
hough, from the variety of its walks and freshness of 
teair, that one might fall in love with Champery on 

tter acquaintance. One family here had found their 

ection for it grow throughout a six weeks’ sojourn. I 
rget how many children there were in the house, but 
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NEUCHATEL AND THE LAKE, 


at least a dozen under twelve years of age. We all 
took our meals together. The bread-and-butter con- 
sumed was prodigious. On two evenings we acted 
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charades, and got up several scenes with great applause. 
Another night a wandering juggler made his appearance, 
and he performed the usual variations on cards, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and hats. On a wet day we played chess, 
told stories, and wrote. For children and families these 
high pensions are excellent; for, as they ought not to be 
taken to smaller inns in the mountains, where the room 
is wanted for those who climb and explore places which 
the children and nurses never reach, we liked it well 
enough; but somehow this life is not heartily Swiss. 
Too many English get together. The attendants lack 
the freshness and coolness of the regular native servants. 
There is too much of the telescopic pottering atmosphere 
of the common English watering-place. Still, in making 
a Swiss tour you will probably come across a growing 
number of these boarding-houses, where the elders read 
the “Times” in the morning and walk out for two or 
three hours in the afternoon, and the children do lessons 
with their governess at regular times. This is not 
what we like to associate with the knapsack, the hob- 
nails, and the alpenstoek; and I would warn any one 
who spends, say a month, in Switzerland, to avoid the 
pensions. Let him move on, and weeks will seem 
double. No doubt you can get fine views from a 
boarding-house; but the hour of dinner, one o’elock, and 
the prevailing habits of the establishment, give an in- 
door, stationary character to the society, which you find 
there hostile to progress and enterprise. I refer es- 
pecially to these larger pensions. We sat down about 
sixty to tea. At some houses there may be a dozen who 
can make an arrangement with the innkeeper to put 
the dinner-hour at a time consistent with a day’s walk; 
but I know of only two inns where they dine en pension 
at six or seven o’clock. 

One soft morning, when the clouds had floated up 
the valley and cut off the top of the Dent du Midi, 
though sometimes showing its highest peaks quite in 
the sky, and powdered with last night’s snow, we strolled 
down to Monthey for another short railway journey to 
Bouveret, whence the steamer crosses the lake to Vevey, 
not directly, though, for it touches at several places first. 
Now the lovely fringe of the Lake of Geneva, where it 
is made famous by the names of Clarens and Chillon, is 
shut in by two lines of steam, and hears the horrid 
whistle at both its ears. The boats command and coast 
it on the water side; while, on the land side, cutting and 
embankment severit from the country. If the Prisoner 
of Chillon were there now, and could pop his head out, 
he would see with one eye a railway-guard, and a “man 
at the wheel” with the other. 

When we had passed the castle we touched at Mont- 
reux and fouled the pier. An old woman with a basket 
of eggs, and two somewhat battered but unmistakable 
cockney tourists with three weeks’ moustaches, went 
ashore, handing in those limp paper tickets which seem 
made to be blown away from steamers. The captain cried 
“Go on!” in a foreign tongue, when the thing was 
found to be fast. A plank had got off the pier into one 
of the paddles. It was a simple matter; a lad with a 
bill-hook would have cleared it out in three minutes; 
but this slight incident told me strongly, that though 
we had made a great descent homewards from the 
Aeggischorn and Mattmark See, we were still far from 
the boatmen of England. The captain shrieked and 
raved: the crew bounced about, ran against each other, 
shouted to mates at their elbows, pulled ropes between 
the legs of the passengers, and behaved as if they 
were foundering on board the “ Royal George.” 

Arrived at Vevey, we drove to the “Belle Vue” at 
Chardonne, about an hour’s walk above the town, in the 
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midst of vineyards and walnut-trees. Thus we escaped 
the heat of the narrow streets at the water’s edge, and 
had an enlarged edition of the view from Vevey spread 
out beneath our windows. I think this must be one of 
the most lovely prospects by the Lake of Geneva. - There 
are inns at Glyon above Montreux at some height, but 
they have a less varied view. Here we sat at our teain 
the balcony, with the lake widening out on our right, 
backed by the Jura behind, while the sun was setting. 
Before us rose the mountains at the back of Bouveret 
and St. Gingough, on the opposite shore. Beneath us 
lay the brown roofs of Vevey, from which fragments of 
distant band-music floated up, and where we could just 
see the jaunty flags of the pleasure-boats belonging to 
the Trois Couronnes. On our left rose the Dent du 
Jaman, and beyond it the valley of the Rhone showed a 
perspective of promontories, till it was closed, or rather 
squeezed, to a narrow chink in the gorge of St. Maurice, 
Beyond lay purple and brown mountains, topped in vio- 
let evening air by far-off glacier and snow. 

Filled as we had been with wild and lovely pano- 
ramas, my wife and I sat in the balcony looking down on 
this scene, with a resolution to stay here till the last, 
“ Here,” said I, “ wesay farewell to Switzerland for this 
year.” And I rang the bell and gave the waiter my 
alpenstock, with orders to saw the steel point off (which 
I carried home for future use), and keep the stick for 
himself. Here we stayed three days, mostly looking 
lazily down upon the lake, now patched with sapphire 
as the sun struck down upon it through a cloud, now 
oratige in the western evening. Here we stayed dawdling 
about, watching the crawling speck of a steamer far 
beneath, or the little toy train, whose whistle we could 
barely hear as it wound among the embankments by the 
water-side. Here we stayed till we made a rush home, 
and went straight to Weymouth without a break. 

J—— left for Geneva, intending to huve joined us on 
our way home at Neuchatel, but he missed his train. 
Before he left we found some amusement from the 
change, in the kind of people who dwell in these pen- 
sions. Here they were stay-at-home, chattering econo- 
mists. People come to these places to save money. 
Probably they enter the recesses of Swiss scenery no 
more than if they were staying at Margate; but they 
live “ genteelly” for four and a half francs a day, and 
help one another to kill time. There were, say, a score 
of people in the house. They breakfasted and talked, 
and took little feeble walks about in the neighbourhood. 
Then they dressed a little for dinner, and dined—fish, 
soups, entrées, kickshaws, poultry, fruit, and small wine. 
Then they took a shorter walk; then they had tea, and 
talked till bed-time. And this round they repeated, or 
at least we found them apparently confirmed in repeat- 
ing, every day. The pother and small proprieties of the 
place would soon have dimmed the beauty of the view to 
us; therefore we were not sorry when we got into the 
train for Paris, by way of Neuchatel. We had not yeh, 
however, bidden farewell to the snow; for when we had 
reached the high grounds above this latter place the 
whole of Switzerland discovered itself from the window 
of the carriage. On our right rose Mont Blanc; then the 
Dent du Midi marked the mountains by the great valley 
of the Rhone; while clear in the evening air, across the 
farther borders of the lake which lay beneath us, stood 
the familiar peaks of the Bernese Oberland. It was 4 
magnificent scene. Then the train, which all this while 
had been gradually creeping up among the dislocations 
of the Jura range, shrieked into a tunnel, and all was 
gone. 

Presently we found ourselves winding through the 
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beech-woods and limestone crags which mark the other 
side of the mountains over which we were making our 
way, and thus slid down into the flats of France. 

We travelled all night, and, merely driving through 
Paris, caught the Boulogne train, for which the Folke- 
stone boat was waiting. 

It was curious to watch how Swiss associations died 
off. In the train to Paris there were several sunburnt 
walkers, fresh from the pass, peak, and glacier; two or 
three battered knapsacks, with well-worn but still ser- 
viceable Swiss nailed high-lows tied on them, were 
landed with the baggage at Folkestone; and a solitary 
alpenstock, with a chamois horn at the top, was handed 
out to a young lady who got down at the Moreton Sta- 
tion, near Weymouth. Hurrah for home! though we 
have no glittering Alpine snow, nor deep blue Italian 
lake. Hurrah for dear old misty grumbling Eng- 
land ! 

Joy tothe man who can both work and play, to whom 
the toil of a mountain tour brings rest, and the recollec- 
tions of his summer outing help to make the winter’s 
labour sweet. 

And here I make my bow to the readers of “ Another 
Swiss Round,” with a quotation from “ Holiday Papers,” 
which I hope will commend itself to them :— 

“ But of all the retrospects—now that I am sitting in 
my own study, with my papers about me within, and 
my work to do without—nothing touches me with so 
deep a feeling of compassion as the case of permanent 
residents abroad. I don’t mean the invalids, whose 
search for health occupies and interests them, but the 
listless, chattering people who live at hotels, and have 
nothing to do. There is something more than dreary, 
something appalling, in their state. They are the centre 
of no family, no village, no circle, no set even of trades- 
men—nothing abides by them. They move from inn to 
inn, with less hold on the human race than the post-boys 
who help to drive them. Even the very courier, who 
seems as detached a dot of humanity as any man, is 
earning his bread by flitting from place to place, and 
wearing out the signs of his distinctive nationality. He 
earns his bread by severing himself from his home; but 
he has probably a wife somewhere, and children who 
send him letters in large printed characters, with their 
love and a kiss. Your wandering inn-haunter, however, 
is earning nothing, loving nothing. In most cases he 
is pleasing, voluble, and heartless) He makes the 
acquaintance of everybody, talks about everything, and 
will some day be found sick and frightened by the waiter, 
and die alone in a crowded hotel, to the disgust of the 
landlord, who will smuggle out his corpse by night, and 
take care that all the household look as if nothing were 
the matter. 

“But joy to the man who has a welcome home, and 
faces the old familiar work with fresh and buoyant heart. 
Nothing like a pause, and a view of our position from a 
distance. If you would see the battle, you must mount 
a hill ; and as each man is more or less his own general, 
it is well for him to step aside out of the smoke and 
noise for awhile, and see how matters look from without. 
The whole of a scheme reveals itself. We see the ten- 
dency of some favourite plan: we decide on cutting off 
that, on dropping this, on securing such and such a 
result. We have time to breathe and look about us. 
We know where objects lie when we return to the battle : 
our short excursion has shown us a map of the field. 
We spare our strength, and are stronger still. We work 
hot only with freshened spirits, but with a far clearer 


understanding of what we are about, when we come 
‘back again,’ ” 
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DR. DONNE. 


Tae writings of Dr. Donne as a poet, and as the founder 
of what Dr. Johnson called the metaphysical school of 
poetry, are familiar to all who have diligently studied 
English literature. : His works have been reprinted by 
Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, in six volumes, and 
constitute in themselves a library of theology—monu- 
ments of learning and piety in a learned and religious 
age. The life of Donne himself is fruitful in striking 
lessons: it is the life of a man gay, worldly, and am- 
bitious, committing grave sins, afflicted by severe troubles, 
gradually emerging from his old errors into Christian 
light and liberty, and evidencing the goodness and se- 
verity of God by his mingled experience of many bless- 
ings and of many griefs. He who was once a wandering 
soldier of fortune, and a witty but licentious writer, lived 
to be a devout and successful preacher of that truth 
which he once practically denied, and to show his sin- 
cerity by a holy and consistenf life. The motto of such 
a career may be fitly given in the words of the repentant 
minstrel-king: ‘‘ Make me to hear joy and gladness; 
that the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 
Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine ini- 
quities. Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew 
a right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence; and take not thy Holy Spirit from me... . 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners 
shall be converted unto thee.” 

John Donne, a descendant from an ancient Welsh 
family, was born in London in 1573. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from the great and famous Sir 
Thomas More, so cruelly and unjustly put to death by 
Henry vi. . So early as the age of eleven years he was 
sent to Hart Hall, Oxford, a college now extinct under 
that name; and we are assured that even then he under- 
stood French and Latin. After he had stayed at Oxford 
several years he passed on to Cambridge, where he 
continued for several years longer. At neither univer- 
sity did he take a degree. The reason of this was that 
his friends were Roman Catholics, and he was brought up 
as a Roman Catholic himself. He soon after entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, designing to study the law ; but his father 
having died and left him a considerable fortune, he ap- 
pears to have laid aside this intention. In his nineteenth 
year he had many serious thoughts on the subject of 
religion, and set himself diligently to study the difference 
between the Roman and the Reformed churches. He 
had no inducement to abandon the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, in which he had been brought up; indeed, his 
mother and his friends being strongly of that persuasion 
would be a natural inducement to him to make no change. 
He read many works, especially those of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, the famous Roman controversialist, and carefully 
annotated them. ‘ And as God’s blessed Spirit did then 
awaken him to the search, and in that industry did 
never forsake him (they be his own words), so he calls 
the same Holy Spirit to witness this protestation: that 
in the disquisition and search he proceeded with humility 
and diffidence in himself, and by that which he took to 
be the safest way; namely, frequent prayers and an in- 
different affection to both parties ; and, indeed, Truth had 
too much light about her to be hid from so sharp an in- 
quirer, and he had too much ingenuity not to acknow- 
ledge he had found her.” 

Thus far good Izaak Walton. It seems that, however 
sincere in his renunciation of the Roman Catholic faith, 
it was rather a case of the conviction of the intellect than 
of the conversion of the heart. In the active life in 
which Donne now entered these holy and happy feelings 
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seem often to have lost their influence, and ho en- 
gaged in scenes of which he had afterwards reason bit- 
terly to repent. Possessed of abundance of money and 
leisure, young Donne now proceeded to follow the pre- 
valent example of the age, and set out on his foreign 
travels. 

In the suite of the gallant but unhappy Earl of Essex, 
in the latter years of Queen Elizabeth, he went “first to 
Calis, and after the island voyages.” When these were 
over he determined to stay still longer on the Continent. 
Some years were spent in Italy, in visiting noble cities 
and lovely scenery, and in the acquisition of the most 
musical of languages. From Italy he passed over to 
Spain, making many careful observations, and espe- 
cially studying the nature of the government and laws. 
He, moreover, formed the design of visiting Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land; but such an expedition was at 
that time attended with various difficulties which in our 
own travelling days no longer exist, and the plan was 
reluctantly abandoned, When he returned to England 
he obtained the acquaintance of Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere, who made him his private secretary, and intended to 
promote him to some important state employment. So 
extensive were his accomplishments and learning, that 
the Lord Chancellor would say that he was better fitted 
to serve a king thana subject. In this position he con- 
tinued for five years, with the fairest prospects of suc- 
cess, when all his hopes were blighted by an act of great 
imprudence. He clandestinely married a young lady 
who used to stay at the Chancellor’s house; being a niece 
of Lady Ellesmere, and the daughter of Sir George More, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Sir George and the Chancellor, naturally enough, were 
exceedingly irritated. Sir George prevailed upon the 
Chancellor to dismiss Donne from his employment, and, 
beyond this, caused him and those who had acted with 
him to be thrown into prison. Afterwards the father- 
in-law repented of this severity, and strove to reinstate 
Donne in the position he had forfeited. It is, however, 
much easier to commit than to retrieve an act: the 
Chancellor refused the request. Donne appears before 
his marriage to have lived very extravagantly; for the 
large sum left him by his father was well-nigh spent. 
For many years he maintained a sore fight with the 
world, often with positive want staring him in the face. 
To persons accustomed to all the luxuries of life these 
hardships and privations must have been astern though 
salutary lesson. Kind friends were not wanting to them 
in their distresses. Sir Francis Wolly, a cousin of his 
wife, generously threw open his house to her and Mr. 
Donne and their young family, and entreated them to 
make it a permanent abode. Doctor Morton was espe- 
cially anxious that he should take orders, and declared 
that he would relinquish in his favour a valuable living 
which he held, if Donne would enter the ministry. "When 
Dr. Morton made this proposition he made Donne promise 
that he would give three days to its consideration, and 
spend some part of the time in fasting and prayer. 
“Remember, Mr. Donne,” said this good man, “no 
man’s education or parts make him too good for this 
employment, which is to be an ambassador for the God 
of glory, that God who by a vile death opened the gates 
of life to mankind. Make me no present answer, but 
remember your promise, and return to me the third day 
with your resolution.” 

On the third day, accordingly, Donne made his re- 
appearance. His answer was in the negative. Two 
reasons inclined him to this. The first reason was as 
follows :—* Sir, my refusal is not for that I think myself 
too good for that calling, for which kings, if they think 
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so, are not good enough; nor for that my education and 
learning, though not eminent, may not, being assisted 
with God’s grace, and humility, render me in some mea- 
sure fit for it; but I don’t make so dear a friend as you 
are my confessor. Some irregularities of my life have 
been so visible to some men, that though I have, I thank 
God, made my peace with him by penitential resolutions 
against them, and by the assistance of his grace banished 
them my affections, yet this, which God knows to he 
80, is not so visible to men as to free me from their cen- 
sures, and, it may be, that saered calling from a dis. 
honour.” His second reason was, that he did not think 
it a right thing to enter the ministry mainly for the sake 
of a maintenance in life. 

Great troubles and perplexities were in store for 
Donne, but he steadfastly adhered to this determination. 
His friend Sir Francis Wolly died, and he was now 
obliged to seek a home for himself. Shortly before this 
time, however, a perfect reconciliation was established 
between Donne and his father-in-law, and Sir George 
allowed him a fixed annual income. He now took a 
house at Mitcham, in Surrey, where he found good air 
and choice company. He thought it necessary for his 
interests that he should also have lodgings in London, 
and he accordingly resided in Whitehall. His repu. 
tation stood so high, that the most distinguished people 
in the kingdom sought his acquaintance, and most of the 
foreign ambassadors. He established a literary fame by 
his satires, epigrams, and other works. The expenses of 
a large young family, and of two dwelling-places, appear 
to have been too much for Donne’s limited exchequer. 
He was sometimes in deep want; sickness stole into his 
family ; deep depression of mind would come over him; 
and we find him expressing himself in most unhappy 
and despondent language. On one occasion he writes 
from what he calls “my hospital at Mitcham,” and in 
reference to the illness of his children he says, “ Of one, 
in good faith, I have not much hope; and here meet 
with a fortune so ill provided for physic, or such relief, 
that if God should ease us with burials, I know not how 
to perform even that; but I flatter myself with this hope, 
that I am dying too, for I cannot waste faster than by 
such griefs.” 

In the same melancholy vein he again writes as 
follows, and alludes to himself and his past life. He 
speaks of “embracing the worst voluptuousness, an 
hydrophique immoderate desire of human learning and 
languages : beautiful ornaments, indeed, to men of great 
fortunes ; but mine was grown so low as to need an ocet- 
pation ; which I thought I entered well into when I sub- 
jected myself to such a service as I thought might ex- 
ercise my poor abilities; and then I stumbled and fell 
too. You would pity me now if you saw me write, for 
my pain hath drawn my head so much awry, and holds 
it so that my eye cannot follow my pen. I therefore 
receive you into my prayers with my own weary soul 
and commend myself to yours. I doubt not but next 
week will bring you good news, for I have either ment- 
ing or dying on my side; but if I do continue longer, 
then I shall have comfort in this, that my blessed 
Saviour, in exercising his justice upon my too worldly 
parts, reserves all his mercy for that which most needs 
it—my soul.” 

He met with another kind friend, Sir Robert Drew; 
who, having a large mansion in Drury Lane, assigned 
him and his wifea“ useful apartment.” Sir Robert Jom 
ing Lord Hay’s embassy to King Henry 1v, Donne ac: 
companied him for a season into France. On his return 
he found that many of his friends were exerting thelt 
influence with King James, in order to obtain for him 
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DR. DONNE. 


some secular employment. The king had some know- 
ledge of Mr. Donne, and was well pleased with him. At 
his Majesty’s command he wrote his book called the 
“Pgeudo-Martyr,” which he completed in six weeks. 
When King James had read this book he tried to per- 
suade Mr. Donne to enter the ministry ; but he was still 
yery unwilling. To all attempts to obtain for him a 
secular appointment James gave a clear denial. “TI 
know,” said the king, “ that Mr. Donne is alearned man, 
has the abilities of a learned divine, and will prove a 
powerful preacher; and my desire is to prefer him that 
way, and in that way I will deny you nothing for him.” 
In his “ Book of Devotions” Donne says that the king 
descended toa persuasion, almost toa solicitation of him 
to enter into sacred orders. He did not now persist in his 
denial; but he postponed the matter year after year, 


§ diligently applying himself during this time to the inces- 


sant study of textual divinity, and to making still higher 
attainments in Greek and Hebrew. 

Trial and trouble, the changes and chances of life, had 
wrought an elevating and purifying work on the mind 
of Donne. Trouble comes not from the ground, nor 
affliction from the dust. Some persons are tried by 
affliction of the body, and others by affliction of the mind : 
hitherto afflictions of “ estate” had been Donne’s chief 
trouble, mortifying his worldliness, pride, love of plea- 
sure and change, and more and more producing in him 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. Thus, in one of 
his poems, he expresses the conflicts of his soul :— 


‘Thou hast made me, and shall thy work decay ? 
Repair me now; for now mine end doth kaste ; 
I run to death, and death meets me as fast ; 
And all my pleasures are like yesterday, 

I dare not move my dim eyes any way ; 

Despair behind, and death before doth cast 

Such terror; and my feeble flesh doth waste 

By sin in it, which it towards hell doth weigh, 
Only Thou art above; and when towards Thee 
By thy leave I can look, I rise again ; 

But our old subtle foe so tempteth me, 

That not one hour myself I can sustain 

Thy grace may Wing me to prevent his art, 

And Thou, like lodestone, draw mine iron heart.” 


Donne was now rapidly overcoming his reluctance, 
wnich was occasioned by his acute memory of his own 
demerits. He now felt an earnest and genuine desire to 
preach glad tidings of remission to repenting sinners, 
and to be made the means of bringing peace to each 
troubled soul. “ Lord, whoam I, that thou art so mind- 
ful of me,” are the words that pious Walton puts on his 
lipsp—“ so mindful of me as to lead me for more than 
forty years through this wilderness of the many tempta- 
tions and various turnings of a dangerous life?” Donne 
would say that when he had required a temporal, God 
had given him a spiritual blessing, and that “ he was now 
gladder to be a door-keeper in the house of God, than 
he could be to enjoy the noblest of all temporal employ- 
ments.” 

It almost raises a smile to read that Donne, when first 
ordained, preferred to preach in the country rather than 
im town, and accordingly delivered his first sermon in 
the village of Paddington, now absorbed in mighty 
London. The king at once made him his chaplain; the 
University of Cambridge created him a Doctor of Divi- 
nity; and offers of preferment were showered upon him. 
He preached before the king at Whitehall, “like an 
angel from a cloud, but in none,” says old Walton. If 
m all this tumult of success there was something to cause 
elation in the mind of the new and popular divine, a 
dreadful blow was at hand to check it. Directly after 
his return from Cambridge the wife of his youth, for 
whom he had perilled, lost, and suffered so much, was 
taken away from him. We are told that all his earthly 
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Joys were buried in the grave of his most dear and de- 
serving wife. He was a man of peculiarly deep and sus- 
ceptible feelings, and was now well-nigh crushed to the 
earth. He forthwith buried himself in a most retired 
and solitary life, his days and nights being spent in 
restless lamentations. Nothing could arouse him from 
this stupor of grief but the force of his religious prin- 
ciples. ‘“ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” were 
words which recalled him to a sense of his sacred obli- 
gations. His first sermon after this event was on a text 
from the book of Lamentations: “I am the man that 
hath seen affliction.” He now lived an eminently humble 
and holy life, strict, studious, and thoughtful. The 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn elected him their chaplain, 
and delighted in showing him all courtesy and liberality. 

A year or two afterwards King James, in his usual 
pacific manner, interfered in the state of Germany. 
The Continent was thrown into a blaze by his son-in- 
law, the Elector Palatine, assuming the crown of Bohemia; 
and in a futile attempt to compose those troubles the 
king sent an embassy into Germany. By a special 
command Donne accompanied the embassy on this ex- 
pedition. His health now showed many signs of in- 
firmity, occasioned by his great grief and by too severe 
study. It was trusted that this change would be of 
use to him; and when he returned his friends were glad 
to see that it had not been without a good effect. His 
health was much improved, and he was able to devote 
himself laboriously to his duties. One day the king 
directed him to attend him at dinner. ‘“ Dr. Donne,” 
said his Majesty, “I have invited you to dinner; and 
though you sit not down with me, yet I will carve to 
you of a dish that I know you love well; for, knowing 
you love London, I do therefore make you Dean of St. 
Paul’s; and when I have dined, then do you take your 
beloved dish home to your study, say grace there to 
yourself, and much good may itdoyou.” In this quaint 
way did Donne receive his elevation to this high dignity. 
He at once released his father-in-law, Sir George More, 
who by this time sincerely loved and admired him, from 
the annuity he had engaged to pay him. He also re- 
paired and beautified the chapel belonging to thedeanery. 
He would compose hymns, which he himself set to 
“grave and solemn music,” to be sung by his choristers 
to the organ. He preached also a great deal, and on 
various occasions in the open air, at St. Paul’s Cross. 

We put together some sentences from Dean Alford, 
giving a view of Donne as a preacher: “ Donne is a rare 
instance of powers first tried and then consecrated. 
Having studied, not by compulsion, but by choice, the 
whole body of divinity, and matured his judgment on 
controverted points, in the fulness of age and mental 
strength he commenced his clerical labours. It is not 
in diction, or genius, or power of thought, that we must 
look for the crowning excellence of his sermons. We 
find in them, what we feel to be wanting in most of the 
great preachers of that and the succeeding age, a distinct 
and clear exposition of the doctrines ofredemption. The 
reader of his works will find sentences and passages 
which he will be surprised he never before had read, 
and will think of ever after. Every sermon is the voiee 
of the same man: inevery solemn appeal, every serious 
direction for self-searching and action, we see the 
footsteps of the same Providence, whose ways having 
been manifested to the preacher in his own experience, 
are by him imparted to the hearers.” 

Donne was in his fiftieth v ‘ar when he was made 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Four years afterwards he was 
afflicted with a dangerous illness, waich disclosed symp- 





toms of consumption. Herecovered at length; but so 
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dangerous was this sickness that he considered his 
recovery supernatural. He was soon at his work again. 
He was accustomed to rise at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and to retire to rest at eleven at night. Saturday 
was the only day he took for relaxation; and, as he used 
to commit his sermons to memory, part of Saturday 
was probably devoted to this. He was not a rich man, 
and his family had been numerous ; but it is wonderful 
how much his charity effected. To poor scholars he 
was especially liberal, whose means hindered their due 
progress in their studies. He used to walk about the 
prisons and look after the wants of the poor debtors, 
and he would at times set one and another at liberty 
by the payment of their debts. Of his father-in-law he 
became the main stay and comfort, thus atoning for the 
injury he had done him in early life; and he maintained 
his mother in his own house until she died, about six 
months before his own death. 

That event was not far off. In his fifty-ninth year, 
four or five years after his last illness, while residing at 
the house of Mrs. Harvey, his eldest daughter, at Abury 
Hatch, in Essex, he caught a fever from which he never 
wholly recovered. Much of the winter was spent in 
Essex, owing to this illness. A hymn, from which we 
give an extract, belongs to this period :— 


AN HYMN TO GOD, MY GOD, IN MY SICKNESS, 
Marc# 23rp, 1630. 
Since I am coming to that holy room 
Where with thy choir of saints for evermore 
I shall be made thy music, as I come 
I tune my instrument here at the door, 


And what I must do then think here before, 
cd + + - * te 


Lo, in this purple wrapt receive me, Lord! 

By these His thorns give me His other crown ; 

And as to other souls I preached thy word, 

Be this my text, my sermon to mine own, 

“That he may raise, therefore the Lord throws down.”’ 


He would tell his friends that this sickness brought 
him oftener to the gates of heaven, oftener to his prayers, 
when he would also pray for them. When his turn 
came round to preach at Lent, which he had not inter- 
mitted for many years, he was determined to do his best 
to discharge this duty, and so in great weakness journeyed 
up to London some days previously. When he appeared 
in the pulpit it was said that he did not so much appear 
to preach mortification by a living voice, as mortality by 
a decayed body and a dying face. As men looked on 
him they doubted whether he would really be able to go 
through his sermon ; but, with some faint pauses, he was 
able todo so. His text was, “ Unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death.” Many then said that Dr. Donne 
had preached his own funeral sermon. Full of holy joy 
that he had been able to accomplish a cherished wish, 
he returned to his own house, from whence, says Izaak 
Walton, he never went out again until, like Stephen, 
“he was carried by devout men to his grave.” 

The following were some of the last words of the 
famous Dr. Donne :—* On looking back upon my life past, 
I now plainly see it was His hand that prevented me 
from all temporal employment; and that it was his will 
I should never settle nor thrive till I entered into the 
ministry, in which I have now lived almost twenty years 
(I hope to his glory), and by which, I most heartily thank 
him, I have been enabled to requite most of those friends 
who showed me kindness when my fortune was very low, 
as God knows it was. I cannot plead innocency of life, 
especially of my youth; but I am willing to be judged 
by a merciful God, who is not willing to see what I have 
done amiss. And though of myself I have nothing to 
present to him but sin and misery, yet I know he looks 
not upon me now as I am of myself, but as I am in my 





Saviour, and hath given me, even at this present time, 
some testimonies by his Holy Spirit that I am of the 
number of his elect: I am therefore full of inexpressible 
joy, and shall die in peace.” Death had ceased for him 
to have any terrors. He lay for fifteen days momently 
expecting his dissolution. ‘I were miserable if I might 
not die,” he would say; and often would he faintly 
repeat, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will he done ;” and 
these are Donne’s last recorded words. 

He was buried in Old St. Paul’s, and a marble mont. 
ment was erected to his memory. Of this his friend 
Sir Henry Wotton has said, “It seems to breathe 
faintly, and posterity shall look upon it as a kind of 
artificial miracle.” It is interesting to know that the 
marble figure of Donne in his shroud, which was part of 
this monument, is the only relic preserved from the 
conflagration of the Great Fire of 1666, and is still to be 
seen in the crypt of the cathedral. 





IN THE BUSH. 


Forty years ago, as all our readers know, Australia was 
a very different place from what it isnow. The gener 
aspect of the country, and the condition of the few small 
and scattered groups of houses by courtesy called towns, 
were such that, if one of the settlers of those days could 
revisit the places once so familiar to him, he would find 
that the wand of the great magician, Progress, had so 
transformed them as to place them utterly beyond 
recognition. 

The natives at that period were numerous, and had 
not contracted the fondness for ardent spirits which 
seems to be the most inveterate enemy and externi- 
nator—more potent than any recognised means of mo- 
dern warfare—of the aborigines, alike in America and 
the Pacific Islands as in Australia. They were divided 
into tribes, like other savages, and usually wandered from 
place to place, living for the most part upon kangaroo 
and other animals that ran wild in the bush; were on 
friendly terms with those settlers with whom it might 
be dangerous to meddle, but always the terror of others 
who lived at long distances from the larger settlements, 
and by their slightly defended positions were more 
likely to fall an easy prey to the lawless savage. 

On the borders of the Peel River, not far from the 
spot where so much gold has lately been discovered, 
lived, or rather squatted, a large sheep-farmer named 
Wayne. The settlement consisted of himself, three 
men who did duty as shepherds, and a native servant 
named Tooit. One of the shepherds was a young man 
who had graduated at an English university, but, having 
associated himself with some wild companions, his pa- 
rents judged it best for him to go abroad; and a situ- 
ation in a mercantile house in Sydney offering at the 
time, he had been shipped off, in hope of his turning over 
a new leaf in Australia. Finding, however, the toil of 
the desk irksome, he had quitted it and gone up the 
country, where he fell in with Mr. Wayne, and was en- 
gaged by him in the capacity of shepherd. Of the 
others, one was almost a youth, situated somewhat simi 
larly as the first, and had left a good situation in London 
to try his fortune in Australia; while the third was 4 
middle-aged man, who had been with Mr. Wayne nearly 
five years. , 

The hut, for it was nothing better, in which they lived, 
was placed on a slight eminence, and was built in the 
usual settler fashion of logs, or rather trunks of trees, 
driven into the earth and covered with bark and mud, 
while the interstices between the logs were filled up by 
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IN THE BUSH. 


boughs and twigs tightly interlaced. A spacious in- 
closure, within which the sheep were folded at night, 
formed an irregular kind of square, and in one corner of 
it the hut was situated. Interiorly the hut consisted of 
two large rooms, both, of course, on the ground-floor—one 
for sleeping, in which hammocks were slung to the beams 
of the roof, the other for general purposes ; for in those 
days the distinction between master and man was neces- 
sarily very slight. 

The shepherds, on one occasion, had been absent the 
whole day; and Tooit having been sent to the nearest 
town, distant nearly thirty miles, for the purpose of buy- 
ing several articles required by the small community, 
Mr. Wayne was left alone in charge of the hut. He had 
dined off lamb of his own killing and cooking, and bread, 
decidedly not of the lightest and most digestible, of his 
own making, and sat lazily smoking his pipe outside 
the door in the shade of some fine trees that sheltered 
the front of the hut, when the dog, a fine animal of the 
native breed, came bounding up, and whining in a pe- 
culiar manner, that, notwithstanding the caresses of its 
master, appeared to increase every moment. As it con- 
tinued to run to and fro whining and sniffing, Mr. Wayne 
got up, expecting to see some one approach. In this he 
was disappointed ; but, after looking round for some time, 
he was just able to distinguish at a short distance a little 
group of natives, numbering, as he supposed, some half- 
dozen. They were almost hidden by a small hillock, 
and one was standing at the side of it, evidently making 
a speech, occasionally pointing in the direction of the 
hut. As, in those primitive days, the mere report of a 
musket was often sufficignt to put the natives to flight, 
Mr. Wayne thought it would be as well to go towards 
them and fire. Reflecting, however, that their number 
might be greater than they appeared, considering also 
that discretion was the better part of valour, he retreated 
within the hut, thinking that in case of an attack, which 
was evidently intended by the natives, he would at least 
be defended by the walls of the hut. The door was 
fastened by drawing a heavy bar across it, and Mr. Wayne 
had leisure to look to the priming of his gun, and watch 
from time to time through the loop-holes, for the ap- 
proach oftheenemy. The dog began to be troublesome, 
and Mr. Wayne, being afraid its barking might alarm the 
savages, found some difficulty in quieting it. On again 
looking through the loop-hole he found the natives had 
all disappeared. 

He felt no doubt as to their intentions; for, being past 
mid-day, it was, as the natives well knew, the habit of 
English settlers, unused to the intense heat that prevails 
there at that time, to give way to the drowsiness that 
excessive warmth generally produces, and take their after- 
hoon’s nap; and the savages rarely, if ever, attacked 
settlers except when completely defenceless. For more 
than an hour did Mr. Wayne, after loading a spare gun 
that was in the hut, watch at the loop-holes, directing 
his attention more especially to the front, near where he 
had seen the natives. 

He at last observed a slight movement in the tall 
grass that grew to within a dozen feet of the hut; and 
fancying that one of the tribe might be approaching that 
way, pointed his gun in readiness to fire as soon as he 
should show himself. He was not wrong ; for, a moment 
afterwards, a black head, with a pair of gleaming eyes, 
was cautiously raised above the grass, and, finding the 
coast clear, the savage drew himself slowly upright, and 
moved forward apace. 

Mr. Wayne took a steady aim at the savage as he 
advanced. With a shriek he leaped from the ground, 
fell heavily, and was again hidden by the long grass. It 
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was a sad necessity, which compelled him to fire in self- 
defence: in a few moments his life would have been 
sacrificed by his cruel and crafty assailants. 

For the rest of the afternoon Mr. Wayne was con- 
stantly at one or the other of the loop-holes, but no more 
natives appeared. ‘The dog had been very restless for 
some time, but was not allowed to run loose. Late in 
the afternoon the rest returned with the sheep, and, upon 
hearing of Mr. Wayne’s adventure, left the hut to search 
for the body ; but the companions in arms of the adven- 
turous brave had evidently dragged him to some dis- 
tance, and then carried him away, as the marks of blood 
ceased after a few hundred yards. 





TREATMENT OF THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


Tue Royal National Life-boat Institution has issued the follow- 
ing directions for restoring the apparently drowned. The lead- 
ing principles of the system, and the practical instructions, are 
founded on those of the late Dr. Marshall Hall, combined with 
those of Dr. H. R. Silvester, and are the result of extensive 
inquiries which were made by the Institution in 1863-4 amongst 
medical men, medical bodies, and coroners, throughout the 
United Kingdom. . 


Send immediately for medical assistance, blankets, and dry 
clothing, but proceed to treat the patient instantly on the spot, 
in the open air, with the face downwards, whether on shore or 
afloat ; exposing the face, neck, and chest to the wind, except 
in severe weather, and removing all tight clothing from the 
neck and chest, especially the braces. 

The points to be aimed at are—first and immediately, the 
restoration of breathing; and secondly, after breathing is re- 
stored, the promotion of warmth and circulation. 

The efforts to restore breathing must be commenced imme- 
diately and energetically, and persevered in. for one or two 
hours, or until a medical man has pronounced that life is ex- 
tinct. Efforts to promote warmth and circulation, beyond 
removing the wet clothes and drying the skin, must not be 
made until the first appearance of natural breathing. For if 
circulation of the blood be indueed before breathing has recom- 
menced, the restoration to life will be endangered. 


Il.—TO RESTORE BREATHING. 


To CLEAR THE THROAT—Place the patient on the floor or 
ground with the face downwards, and one of the arms under 
the forehead, in which position all fluids will more readily 
escape by the mouth, and the tongue itself will fall forward, 
leaving the entrance into the windpipe free. Assist this 
operation by wiping and cleansing the mouth. 

If satisfactory breathing commences, use the treatment 
described below to promote warmth. If there be only slight 
breathing, or no breathing, or if the breathing fail, then— 

To Exorre Breatainc—Turn the patient well and instantly 
on the side, supporting the head, and— 

Excite the nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, and smelling-salis, 
or tickle the throat with a feather, etc., if they are at hand, 
Rub the chest and face warm, and dash cold water, or cold and 
hot water alternately, on them. 

If there be no success, lose not a moment, but instantly— 

To Inntate Breatuine—Replace the patient on the face, 
raising and supporting the chest well on a folded coat or other 
article of dress. 

Turn the body very gently on the side and a little beyond, 
and then briskly on the face, back again; repeating these 
measures cautiously, efficiently, and perseveringly, about fifteen 
times in the minute, or once every four or five seconds, occa- 
sionally varying the side. ’ 

[By placing the patient on the chest, the weight of the body 
forces the air out; when turned on the side, this pressure is 
removed, and air enters the chest. | 

On each occasion that the body is replaced on the face make 
uniform but efficient pressure, with brisk movement, on the 
back between and below the shoulder-blades or bones on each 
side, removing the pressure immediately before turning the 
body on the side. During the whole of the operations let one 
person attend solely to the movements of the head, and of the 
arm placed under it. 

[The first measure increases the eapiration, the second com- 
mences inspiration. ] 





TREATMENT OF THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


EXPIRATION, 


- . a + 
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To illustrate the position of the body during the employment of Dr. Marshall Hall's method of 
inducing respiration, 


1,—INSPIRATION, 


— sy 


2.—EXPIRATION, 


To illustrate the position of the body during the employment of Dr. Silvester’s method of inducing 
respiration, 
*,* The result is respiration or natural breathing, and, if not too late, life. Whilst the above 
He esa are being proceeded with dry the hands and feet; and, as soon as dry clothing or 
plan! 


kets can be procured, strip the body, and cover, or gradually reclothe it, but take care not 
to interfere with the efforts to restore breathing. 


Il. 


Should these efforts not prove successful | 
in the course of from two to five minutes, 
proceed to imitate breathing by Dr. Silves- / 
ter’s method, as follows :— 

Place the patient on the back on a flat © 
surface, inclined a little upwards from the © 
feet ; raise and support the head and shoul. 
ders on a small firm cushion or folded article” 
of dress placed under the shoulder-blades, 

Draw forward the patient’s tongue, and _ 
keep it projecting beyond the lips : an elasti¢ 
band over the tongue and under the ching” 
will answer this purpose, or a piece of string” 
or tape may be tied round them, or by raising © 
the lower jaw the teeth may be made to 7 
retain the tongue in that position. Remove 
all tight clothing from about the neck and © 
chest, especially the braces. a 

To Inutate THE MovEMENTS OF BREATH: © 
InG—Standing at the patient’s head, grasp | 
the arms just above the elbows, and draw © 
the arms gently and steadily upwards:above © 
the head, and keep them stretched upwards ~ 
for two seconds [by this means air is drawn 
into the mgs}. Then turn down the pa ™ 
tient’s arms, and press them gently and 
firmly for two seconds against the sides of” 
the chest [by this means air is pressed out” 
of the lungs). 

Repeat these measures alternately, deli- © 
berately, and perseveringly, about fifteen 
times in a minute, until a spontaneous effort 
to respire is perceived, immediately upon ~ 
which cease to imitate the movements of © 
breathing, and proceed to induce circulation 
and warmth, ; 


IV.—TREATMENT AFTER NATURAL 
BREATHING HAS BEEN RESTORED. 


To ProMoTE WARMTH AND CIRCULATION— — 
Commence rubbing the limbs upwards, with ~ 
firm grasping pressure and energy, using 
handkerchiefs, flannels, etc. [by this mea- 
sure the blood is assisted along the veins to- 
wards the heart]. 

The frictien must be continued under the 
blanket or over the dry clothing. 

Promote the warmth of the body by the 
application of hot flannels, bottles, or blad- 
ders of hot water, heated bricks, etc., to the 
pit of the stomach, the arm-pits, between 
the thighs, and to the soles of the feet. 

If the patient has been carried to a house 
after respiration has been restored, be care 
ful to let the air play freely about the'room, 

On the restoration of life, a teaspoonful of 
warm water should be given; and then, if 
the power of swallowing have returned, small 
quantities of wine, warm brandy-and-water, 
or coffee, should be administered. The pa 
tient should be kept in bed, and a disposition 
to sleep encouraged. 


' GENERAL OnsErvations.—The above treatment 
should be persevered in for some hours, as it is an 
erroneous opinion that persons are irrecoverable 
because life does not soon make its appearance, 
persons having been restored after persevering for 
many hours. 

APPEARANCES WHICH GENERALLY ACCOMPANY 
DegatH.—Breathing anf the ‘heart’s action cease 
entirely ; the eyelids are generally half-closed; the 
pupils dilated ; the jaws clenched ; the fingers semi- 
contracted; the tongue approaches to the under 
edges of the lips, and these, as well as the nostai 
are covered with a frothy mucus. Coldness am 
pallor of surface increase. 


Cavutions.—Prevent unnece: crowding of per- 
sons round the body, especially if in an apartment, 

Avoid rough usage, and do not allow the body to 
remain on the back unless the tongue is 8 

Under no circumstances hold the body up by the 
feet. 

On no account place the body in a warm bath, 
unless under medical direction, and even then it 
should only be employed as a momentary excitant. 
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AONIO PALEARIO: 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. BONNET. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 





WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 


I. SELECTIONS FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 
With a Memoir. 2s. 6d. glazed cloth boards. 


II. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD BACON. 
With a Memoir. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 





ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
A SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES FROM CHAUCER TO KEN. 
Superior Wood Engravings. The whole printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘* The illustrations are on wood, from designs by various artists, and altogether make a very handsome volume. Some of the views 
of places and sketches of country scenes are charmingly conceived and delicately handled.”—Daily News, 





ANCIENT EGYPT: 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, AND HISTORY, TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 
By the Rey. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. Foolscap 8vo. Map. 4s. cloth boards. 


** No other volume of the same extent contains so good a summary of all that is known of Ancient Egypt. We can recommend it as 
a compendium which ought to be in the hands of all students and intelligent readers,”"-—Atheneum. 





THE NOVELTIES OF ROMANISM, 
IN THREE PARTS. 


I, DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINES; Il. CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT ; II. OLD AND NEW OREEDS CONTRASTED. 
By Cuartzs Hastinas Conzertz. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, Crown 8yo, 4s, cloth boards, 





THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. 


With Engravings, printed on tinted paper. Foolscap 8vo. 8s, cloth boards. 





SHILLING BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 1s. neat cover; 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 
I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
II. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
III. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 
IV. A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. 
V. CEDAR ©REEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
VI. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 
Vil. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
VIII. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 


IX. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By the Rev. Joun Sroveuron. (Shortly 
to appear). 
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Numerous DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS will be found in the “‘ LEISURE HOUR;” - 
many of them, InzustraTeD by Engravings, are still on Sale, and may be 


ordered through any Bookseller or News Agent. 


#*,* The Tourist Sketches contained in Nos. 1 to 314 can for the future only be obtained by purchasing the Vols. for 1852-3-4-5-6-7, 


THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


Practical Hints to Home Tourists, No, 493 

North Wales, Nos. 347 to 355 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 

Aberystwith, No. 613 

The English Lakes, Nos. 288 to 292 

Oversands, No. 318 

Manchester, with its Social Life and Manu- 
factures, Nos. 269-70, 272-4, 278-9, 281-2 

Dorking, No, 235 

Suilford, Na. 340 

Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 293 

Tunbridge Wells, No. 204 

Harrogate and its Waters, No. 246 

Studely Park and Fountains Abbey, No. 398 

Liverpool, No. 302 

Malvern, No. 253 

Bridport, No, 663 

Chiswick, No, 345 

Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 


388-92 

The Zoological Gardens, Nos. 401, 445 

Adventure upon Exmoor, No. 487 

The Home of Waterton the Naturalist, 
No. 397 

Purton Spa, No, 488 

The Birthplace of Snag Drake, near | 
Tavistock, No. 40 

Day at Ben *Rhyading, Nos. 423-4 

The Hertfordshire Lanes, Nos. 489-90 

Oxford revisited, No. 4830; New Museum, 
469 


_ Severn and Wye, Nos. 441, 446 
ping Forest, with 4 engravings, No, 442 

The Channel Islands, Nos. 445-6 

The Homes and Haunts of Keble and 
Tennyson, No, 448 

The Isle of Mati, No. 450 

The Black Country, its People and Scenery, 
Nos. 458 to 468 

Moelfra Bay in Summer Time, No. 464 

Kensal Green Cemetery, Nos, 481-2 

Visit to Blenheim, No, 482 

Lost on the Fells, No. 492 

Peterborough and Round about it, Nos, 499, 
500 


On the Devonshire Coast, No. 507 

Weston-super-Mare, and other. Somerset- 
shire yy | Places, No. 610 

Swansea, No. 5 

Portland and a Portlanders, Nos. 517-18 

A Trip to North Devon, Nos. 540, 544 

Bettws-y-Coed, Nos. 544, 546 

Kew, Nos. 549, 552 

Broadstairs, No. 553 

Ventnor, No. 555 

Buxton, No. 557 

Edgehill, No. 558 

Lyme Regis, No. 563 

Sidmouth, No. 563 

Hull, No. 580 

Mounts Bay, No. 607 

Worthing, No. 616, 617 _ 

Stratford-on-Avon, No. 642 











The Tourist in Scotland. 


Over the Border, No. 447 

The Present and Past of Holyrood, No. 406 
Days in Edinburgh, No. 448 ; 368-9 
Roslin, No. 449 

Melrose, No. 450 

Linlithgow, No. 461 

Walks about Stirling, Nos. 462-3 

Bridge of Allan, No. 454 

Bird’s-eye View of Glasgow, No. 455 
Group of Scottish Lochs, No. 456 
Rothsay, No. 236 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—the first six years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
four years of “The Suaday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


» Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” eases, provided with 52 eortls, are supplied at the cost of 1s, 2d. 
each. Cuxoru Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price ts. 2d. 

To Correspondents and Contributers.—No uotice can be taken of anonymous communica- 


tions. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellancous contributions being 
sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 

Pa t and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made om publication. Tho 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 'l'ract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors om their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 
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